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impulse, when it becomes conscious of its end, assumes
the character of an explicit desire or aversion.

Are, then, these instinctive impulses the only motive
powers of the human mind to thought and action ? What
of pleasure and pain, which by so many of the older
psychologists were held to be the only motives of human
activity, the only objects or sources of desire and aversion ?

In answer to the former question, it must be said that
in the developed human mind there are springs of action
of another class, namely, acquired habits of thought and
action. An acquired mode of activity becomes by repe-
tition habitual, and the more frequently it is repeated
the more powerful becomes the habit as a source of
impulse or motive power. Few habits can equal in this
respect the principal instincts ; and habits are in a sense
derived from, and secondary to, instincts; for, in the
absence of instincts, no thought and no action could ever
be achieved or repeated, and so no habits of thought or
action could be formed. Habits are formed only in the
service of the instincts,1

The answer to the second question is that pleasure
and pain are not in themselves springs of action, but at
the most of undirected movements ; they serve rather to
modify instinctive processes, pleasure tending to sustain
and prolong any mode of action, pain to cut it short ;
under their prompting and guidance are effected those
modifications and adaptations of the instinctive bodily
movements which we have briefly considered above.2

11 am now disposed to question the view that habits or acquired
motive dispositions can be properly regarded as springs of conatiye
energy. Cf. my article on " Motives in the Light of Recent Dis-
cussion,1' in Mind, N.S., vol. xxix.

2 None of the doctrines of the associationist psychology was more
profoundly misleading and led to greater absurdities than the attempt
to exhibit pleasure and pain as the source of all activities. What
could be more absurd than Professor Bain's doctrine that the joy
of a mother in her child, her tender care and self-sacrificing efforts
in its behalf, are due to the pleasure she derives from bodily contact
with it in the maternal embrace ? Or what could be more strained and
opposed to hundreds of familiar facts than Herbert Spencer's doctrine
that the emotion of fear provoked by any object consists in faint
revivals, in some strange cluster, of ideas of all the pains suffered in the
past upon contact with, or in the presence ofr that object ? (cf. Bain's